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PUEBLO POTTERY. 




AMONG the specimens of modern pottery 
placed in my hands for description, and 
which were obtained from the pueblos of New 
Mexico by the several expeditions under Lieu- 
tenant (now Captain) George M. Wheeler, Corps 
of Engineers, U. S. A., in charge of the geo- 
graphical surveys west of the looth meridian, 
there are several which are worthy of consider- 
ation in connection with the chromolithographic 
plate herewith pubHshed, from drawings by Mr. 
H. J. Morgan, which could not be given in the 
report prepared for Lieutenant Wheeler.^ 

The large jar (see Fig. i on plate) was 
brought from the pueblo of Zuni by Mr. Francis 
Klett, of the expedition of 1873. The interest 
of the student of course centres upon its pecu- 
liar decoration, which recalls at once some of 
the jars obtained by Cesnola at Cyprus, and 
the " Phoenician " style of decoration. For this 
reason it is of particular value in connection with a study of corresponding developments among 
widely separated peoples in a corresponding state of barbaric art. It is fourteen inches in its 
greatest diameter and twelve inches in height. Like all other pottery made by the various 
tribes of America, it was formed without the assistance of the potter's wheel. In material and 
construction it is far better than most of the pottery known as Pueblo ware. It is thin, firm, 
and light, and well baked, in these respects more nearly resembling the ancient pottery from 
New Mexico, Arizona, Colorado, and Utah, than that now obtained from the pueblos of the Rio 
Grande, which is the kind that has become so well known as Pueblo pottery during the past 
few years. It is made of a natural gray clay. On its inside and around the rim is a slight red 
wash, probably consisting of a very thin mixture of red ochre and clay. Its concave base and 
about three inches of its under surface are also red, but the color is much deeper than on the 
inside. Above this red base the vessel has received a thin but perfect wash of white clay, and 
this portion is divided into four zones, formed by. parallel black lines painted over the white, 
which are evenly drawn around the jar. 

As will be seen in the plate, the upper of these zones is defined above by a narrow 
black line just under the lip of the vessel, and below by two bands, each of which is about 
one fourth of an inch in width, painted on the shoulder of the jar; the very narrow white line 
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left between them adding much to the artistic effect produced. From some peculiar freak the 
decorator has left a very narrow white border, where the two ends of these bands meet, care- 
fully finishing the dark bands with this object in view. All the other bands about the jar are 
continuous, arid do not show where they were joined. In this upper zone are six of the singu- 
lar geometrical compound figures shown on the plate, each of which is a copy of the others. 
These are carefully painted in black upon the white ground, and a small portion in each figure 
is filled in by narrow parallel lines in red. 

The second zone is wider than any of the others, and occupies a vertical space on the jar 
of three and a quarter inches. In this zone is a procession of seven deer, with branched antlers 
and male organs. These animal figures are represented in profile, without any attempt at per- 
spective, and very little regard to proportion. The antlers, ears, and legs of both sides are 
shown by placing one in front of the other, and it will be noticed that the double hoof is 
represented by two short parallel lines, one of which is over the other. The legs are drawn 
remarkably straight and slender, the joints being indicated by slight protuberances. Around 
the dark oval representing the eye there is a white line, and a white crescent-shaped portion 
is left on the rump. Extending from the nose to the shoulder is a dark line on the white 
ground, which terminates in a triangular figure, the centre of which is red. This is probably 
intended to represent the heart and lungs of the animal, and may express life. Under this 
line from the nose are four white blotches, which seem to be an attempt to outline a mouth 
and throat. In front of each of these animal figures, which are drawn in black and brown, 
there is a peculiar branched object painted in red. This may be intended to represent a 
plant, but its regular geometrical design makes it difficult of determination. It consists of five 
divisions, branching from a root. Three of these branches terminate in coils to the right, and 
one to the left; the lowest branch on the right is simple and short. 

Between the two black lines defining the third zone, which is not much over half the width 
of those above and below it, there are eight deer, represented in the same manner as in the 
zone above, but they are not as large, and, in order to get the figures into the limited vertical 
space, it will be observed that the animals are represented with very short legs. 

The fourth, or lowest, of the zones contains six more of the animal figures, drawn in a 
similar .manner, and of about the same size with those in the second division above, except 
that the figures of the male deer, indicated by antlers, alternate with others representing 
females without antlers and with young. The foetus is drawn in profile, standing, with its head 
in the posterior portion of its mother's body, and occupies the total length and width of the 
body of the parent. Between these male and female deer are branching figures of the same 
character and color with those in the second zone. 

Altogether, this vessel is a most interesting work, and of a pattern of decoration entirely 
unlike any other that I have seen ; but it is probable that others of a similar character will be 
obtained from the southern pueblos, as it is evidently a characteristic style of ornamentation, 
which would be reproduced by the same people. 

A water-bottle of thick red clay (see Fig. 2 on plate) obtained by Dr. H. C. Yarrow, at 
San Ildefonso, on the Rio Grande, while much inferior in construction to the jar from Zuni, is 
of interest in this connection, as it not only rudely represents a bird by its shape, but, like some 
of the pottery from Cyprus, it is decorated with figures of birds painted in black upon a white 
ground. One of these birds is represented in profile, and the others in the act of flight, with 
the wings and feet of each extended to the right and left of the body, the head in profile, and 
the tail expanded. 

Fig. 3 of the plate shows the character of the ornamentation common on the recent Pueblo 
pottery, such as has been of late years widely distributed from Santa F6. This large jar was 
obtained at San Ildefonso, but similar ware is made at several of the Rio Grande pueblos, and 
taken to Santa Fe for sale. This ware is of red clay, generally thick and rather rudely made, 
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and the black figures are put on over a white wash. The zigzag or " lightning ** ornamentation 
on the central portion of the vessel is a survival of a very old style of decoration, but that 
around the upper portion is only found on modern work. 

A comparison of the pottery made by the present inhabitants of the pueblos, of which the 
vessels figured on the plate are specimens, with that of ancient date, shows that a great deteri- 
oration has taken place in native American art, a rule which, I think, can be applied to all the 
more advanced tribes of America. The remarkable hardness of all the fragments of colored 
pottery which have been obtained from the vicinity of the old ruins in New Mexico, Colorado, 
Arizona, and Utah, and also of the pottery of the same character found in the ruins of adobe 
houses and in caves in Utah, shows that the ancient people understood the art of baking 
earthen-ware far better than their probable descendants now living in the pueblos of New 
Mexico and Arizona. The gray clay seems to contain a large amount of silicious material, 
which, on being subjected to a great heat, becomes slightly vitrified. The vessels made of the 
gray-colored clay have apparently received a thin wash of the same, upon which the black 
ornamentation was put before baking, and the intense heat to which they were afterwards sub- 
jected has vitrified this thin layer of clay, which now appears like a slight glaze. The polish is 
probably due to the smoothing of the surface with a stone before the thin wash was applied, 
as is now done by the present Pueblo Indians and by several tribes in the United States and 
Mexico.* The black substance, uniting with the clay wash, was burnt in and became a fast color. 
The red color was produced by the combination of a large quantity of red ochre with the gray 
clay, and according to the greater or less amount used is more or less red throughout. To 
such vessels a thin wash of the clay, containing a large proportion of the ochre, was applied 
before baking, which resulted in a deep red color, and the black ornamental lines were burnt 
in with the ochre-clay wash. The same method is probably followed by the present pueblo 
people, but, as their pottery is not as well baked, the colors are not so permanent, and the 
vessels made are generally far inferior in construction, as they are thicker and more porous than 
the ancient specimens. 

Among the many fragments of ancient pottery that I have examined from the region named 
I have not seen a piece in which more than a single color was employed in its ornamentation. 
With very few exceptions, in which the decoration is of a brownish color, with a metallic lustre, 
the pattern consists of black lines and figures on either the red or the gray ground. The tail- 
piece to this article is taken from fragments of ancient pottery found among' the ruins in the 
San Juan valley, and exhibits several of the characteristic patterns of decoration. In the modern 
vessels from the pueblos on the Rio Grande, the prevailing colors are white and black over a 
red clay. In some, however, the black figures are painted directly upon the red or primary 
color of the vessel. • 

It is a little remarkable that, both among the ancient and present pueblo tribes, the orna- 
mentation on the vessels of clay should be so confined to figures expressed in color. I do not 
remember having seen a specimen of this class of smooth red or gray pottery on which incised 
work appears, and I may further remark that, so far as my examination has extended, I have 
seen on pottery of this character only expressions of geometrical figures. On the recent pottery 
there is now and then an attempt at a representation of natural forms, such as leaves, birds, and 
deer, but this realistic ornamentation, as already shown, is poorly executed. It is also worthy 
of remark, that, while the present pueblo tribes, particularly the Zuni, often model vessels and 
other objects in clay, to represent men, birds, and other natural forms, only a single fragment 
of such a form, so far as my knowledge extends, has been found under circumstances indicating 
any degree of antiquity. This single exception consists of a portion of a small vessel which 
was made to represent a quadruped. It is in the Peabody Museum, and is marked as having 
been found on the Rio Gila, in New Mexico. The gray clay of which it is made and the 
character of its ornamentation have a close resemblance to some of the bird-like vessels from 
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Zuni, and it is not so well baked as the fragments of undoubted ancient pottery. Probably- 
belonging to about the same period between ancient and modern art with this fragment of 
animal form, is a nearly perfect mug, made of gray clay and ornamented with black lines, and 
lozenge-shaped and other figures, also from the Rio Gila. In shape, this is like an old flat- 
bottomed beer-mug, with a handle extending the whole length of the side. Portions of some- 
what similar mugs have been found among the fragments of ancient pottery, but, so far as I 
know, none of these had a broad and flat bottom. The clay of which this vessel is made has 
been pretty well burnt, and is hard and firnj : its thickness, however, gives to the mug a rude 
and clumsy appearance, not noticeable in the older specimens. Another vessel which I am 
inclined to regard as not very old is a nearly perfect bowl of red clay, about ten inches in 
diameter, which is said to have been obtained from a ruined pueblo in New Mexico, and is now 
in the government collection. Although this bowl is very well made, it has not been baked to 
that degree of hardness common in the ancient pottery, and its decoration is not so well done. 
Another form of ancient pottery has been often found at the ruined pueblos and old cliff- 
houses, as. well as in the mounds and caves of Utah. This is the "coil-made," and embraces 
vessels of various sizes and forms which are made by coiling bands of clay upon themselves. 
Many such have been found in the» mounds formed by the ruined adobe houses in Southern 
Utah, and others were obtained by Dr. Palmer from caves in Utah. A number of perfect ves- 
sels, and many fragments, from these places, are in the Peabody Museum, Cambridge. In these 
vessels, which sometimes have colored designs within, the outside is often corrugated by simply 
leaving the projecting edges of the coils of clay, as shown in the initial figure of this article. 
Mr. Holmes has also figured pottery of this character, found in the cliff-houses, in his valuable 
paper contained in Dr. Hayden's Annual Report for 1876. In some, the little ridges thus 
formed are cut into diamond-shaped figures, pinched with the fingers., marked with the thumb- 
nail, or otherwise treated, as may be seen in the engraving on the first page of this brief 
account of some of the forms of Pueblo pottery. 

F. W. Putnam. 
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